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The Application of Serums to the Limiting of Diseases. — An interest- 
ing editorial in the Medical Record on this subject says in part: 

" If the dreams of such men as Ehrlich, Brieger, Marmorek, Dunbar, Wright, 
and others take tangible shape, if what may to-day seem to us the too-vague 
flights of their imaginations can be crystallized or conglomerated into practical 
therapeutic entities, there will be a profounder medical revolution in the coming 
century than was even dreamed of by the great captains and masters of the 
past. 

" In a lecture on ' Therapeutic Inoculations of Bacterial Vaccines,' pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the British Medical Journal, A. E. Wright says : ' The 
method which I propose to consider to-day is as yet almost unexploited. None 
the less does it seem to me to be one destined to revolutionize our ordinary 
practice in dealing with localized bacterial invasions. Our treatment in the past 
has consisted in making repeated applications of antiseptics, or, if impractical, 
extirpating the seat of infection. The time will come when, before embarking 
on either of these methods of treatment, an endeavor will be made in every case 
to arrest the invasion and to prevent its recurrence by calling into action the 
forces of resistance which lie latent in the organism. The physician of the future 
will, I foresee, take upon himself the role of an immunizator.' 

" The declaration of such a creed in the leading article of the British Medical 
Journal is in itself enough to make one pause, only to realize an utter inability 
to grasp what a practical verification of these concepts may mean. For 
humanity, such a step in advance would inaugurate a blessed passing of fully 
ninety-five per cent, of all bodily ills and pains. Death in childhood, in adoles- 
cence, in adult life, would occur only as the rarest exception. 

" For the medical and for the kindred professions which cluster about it, 
it would mean dissolution. One man with a case of phials from the municipal 
laboratory could minister to the great town which to-day absorbs the life ener- 
gies of a score of physicians. The practitioners of medicine, the imposing drug 
stores, as well as the mighty corporations which manufacture pharmaceutical 
preparations — all would pass away. 

" What justification, if any, exists for believing us to be upon the threshold 
of such a medical upheaval — such a therapeutic revolution? 

" The success of Haffkine's antiplague vaccination has been second only to 
that attending the use of diphtheria antitoxin. Yersin's plague antitoxin, which 
differs from Haffkine's vaccine in being obtained from immunized horses, is 
curative as well as immunizing. Dunbar, of Hamburg, has prepared in like 
manner an antitoxin for the treatment of hay-fever which ' produced immediate 
disappearance of the subjective and, after a few minutes, great amelioration of 
the objective symptoms." 
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The Danger of Coebosive Sublimate Solution as a Vaginal Douche. — 
The Medical Press says : " It is strange that at the present time many medical 
men are found who continue to use corrosive solution for purposes of postpartum 
douching in spite of the clear demonstrations that have been made of its un- 
suitability and of its dangers, and in spite of the introduction of many safe 
and efficient substitutes. The use of this dangerous poison for postpartum 
douching is not alone confined to general practitioners, but it is used and 
recommended by many competent specialists. A case is recorded in an American 
contemporary in which a patient, aged thirty-three, who had miscarried at the 
fourth month, was given a single vaginal douche consisting of a quart of 1 to 
1000 corrosive sublimate solution. The next day she exhibited all the charac- 
teristic symptoms of sublimate poisoning, — gingivitis, salivation, and diarrhoea, — 
the symptoms became rapidly worse, and she died a fortnight later. Of course, 
an antiseptic cannot be condemned because it is carelessly used with fatal con- 
sequences in a single case, and if corrosive sublimate had anything to very 
strongly recommend it, it would be foolish to do so. But what are its recommen- 
dations? It destroys metal instruments; it is a most dangerous lotion to leave 
about a house; it is decomposed and rendered useless in the presence of much 
albumin; it roughens the hands of the operator, and constringes the mucous 
membrane of the vagina and vulva, and so tends to encourage the occurrence of 
lacerations of these parts; and, as the case to which we have called attention 
shows, and as many other reported cases show, its use is by no means free from 
danger. The obstetrician who uses it himself is courageous, but the obstetrician 
who recommends it for general use to others — nurses or students — is foolhardy." 



The Hygiene of Kissing. — The 'New York and Philadelphia Medical Journal 
has a synopsis of an article in Revue de Medecine on this subject: " Fere 
observes that kissing is not only an expression of sentiment; it is, in addition, 
the means for exciting and exalting it. The act of kissing produces a physio- 
logical excitation apart from all association of ideas by the simple fact of 
irritation of the integument. Those portions of the face which are nearest the 
natural openings are the most sensitive, especially those portions which are con- 
tiguous to the lips and the extremity of the tongue. The teeth often enter 
into the act of kissing, and especially is kissing unattractive if the lips are un- 
supported by teeth. If the nasal passages are impermeable or adenoids are 
present the act of kissing is subjected to unfavorable conditions. The odor of 
tobacco and certain odors peculiar to certain individuals may render kissing 
repulsive. Among many savage tribes kissing is not practised. It is a mark 
of treachery, of disapproval, or veneration, or of religious fervor. It is often 
the medium by which very infectious diseases are propagated, notably syphilis, 
hydrophobia, leprosy, pestilence, purpura, itch, etc. The kissing of books or of 
religious relics is objectionable because unsafe. 

" Kissing may cause traumatism by the action of suction : thus the skin 
may be injured, the drum membrane of the ear may be ruptured, the eyelids may 
be wounded. Children who are compelled to kiss others may acquire such a 
repugnance to it as to result in painful impressions when they are forced to 
practise it. The effects of sexual perversion by this means are well known. In 
a word, kissing is accompanied not only with dangers of traumatism and infec- 
tion, but with those which are neuropathic, psychopathic, and moral. Promis- 
cuous kissing should be suppressed, and it is especially desirable that an act 
with such possibilities for evil should not be forced upon children." 
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Can the Respibable Products of Human Waste Hinder Development 
and Lower Vitality? — The Medical Record in an extract from the London 
Lancet says: "John Hartley earnestly discusses this topic, which, he says, 
' must from its very nature be either utterly fatuous or of truly vital importance.' 
He takes the latter view of it, and endeavors to show by familiar scenes and 
experiences in the crowded out-patients' departments of hospitals that the sallow, 
flabby, easily fatigued coming there are in this poor physical state because they 
have habitually inhaled an atmosphere made foul by the volatile products of 
human waste. These people are said to be as well fed on the average as the 
country poor. His argument is largely based on the ease and directness of 
absorption of such products as compared with the route by the stomach. At- 
tention is directed to the well-known fact that muscular fatigue is coincident 
with the accumulation of muscle waste, and it is pertinently suggested that 
other people's waste is quite as capable of causing fatigue as our own. The 
author closes his interesting article with the thought that perhaps, after all, 
many of the ills usually ascribed to the high pressure of modern civilization 
may be more justly attributed to the effects of the toxins given off by our 
crowded population." 

A Suggestion for the Treatment of Acute Sepsis. — The Medical Record, 
quoting from a German contemporary, makes the following suggestion: " J. 
Wernitz believes that advance in the treatment of acute septic conditions is to 
be made not along the lines of serum therapy, but through methods of stimu- 
lating elimination of toxins from the blood. Free action of the skin and kid- 
neys is the object aimed at, but the customary means employed — viz., subcu- 
taneous or intravenous infusion of saline solution — has several disadvantages. 
In septic processes the heart muscle is weakened and the rapid introduction of 
a large volume of fluid is apt to overwhelm it, producing a paralysis which may 
be permanent. The administration of infusions is troublesome and painful, and 
the temptation is to give them less often but in dangerously large amounts. 
Owing to the complicated nature of the procedure, it is often postponed till a 
stage of the disease when it is too late to do good and is not without risk. 
The author recommends a form of colon irrigation which is very simple and 
can easily be carried out by the laity after a single demonstration by the 
physician. The patient is disturbed very little, and there is no danger of 
overtaxing the heart through too sudden introduction of fluid. An ordinary 
rectal tube is introduced into the rectum as far as possible without causing 
pain. It is connected with an irrigator containing one per cent, salt-solution 
and the fluid is allowed to flow very gently. As soon as peristalsis is excited 
the irrigator is lowered and the solution is allowed to flow back, usually bringing 
with it large amounts of fecal matter and accompanied by the expulsion of gas. 
This procedure is kept up until the intestine is thoroughly cleansed, the solution 
being replaced by fresh as often as necessary. As soon as the gut has been 
well cleansed it is ready for absorption, and similar irrigations may be given at 
hourly intervals, each irrigation taking about an hour. When the least dis- 
comfort or feeling of fulness is caused the irrigator is lowered or the current 
interrupted for a time. The results are speedily evident in a falling temperature, 
profuse diaphoresis and diuresis, less thirst, the skin and mucous membranes 
become moist, and the patient's general condition undergoes improvement. That 
this is due to the irrigations may be shown by omitting them and noting the 
return to the previous condition sure to occur." 
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Teeth Replacement. — The Journal of the American Medical Association 
says : " Earp reports a case in Pediatrics where four lower incisors were knocked 
out by an accident, with laceration of the gums and only slight attachment of 
tissue on the anterior surface. The injured parts and the mouth were treated 
with an antiseptic solution mainly of boric acid, the teeth replaced, and after 
firm pressure for five minutes were kept in place by a pledget of cotton saturated 
with the same solution. Sedatives were given to produce quiet and a liquid 
diet instituted. After a few weeks the teeth were firm and later became uni- 
form and normal and healthy. He thinks nature will show a tendency to assist 
when there is ample vitality, as in childhood, and that the preservation of the 
teeth in this instance prevented depression, which, during the four to six suc- 
ceeding years — the child being only sixteen months old, — would have changed 
the expression of the features. The cutting edges not being in apposition would 
have made mastication imperfect and impaired digestion. The successful regstab- 
lishment probably prevented a destruction of the germs of the permanent teeth 
and avoided deformity and malposition." 

The editor of this department has personal knowledge of a case in which 
an upper incisor knocked out by violence was replaced and grew firmly in its 
original position. 

The Dewtal Nubse. — The Journal of the American Medical Association pub- 
lishes a paper with this title, read before the American Medical Association at 
New Orleans by M. L. Rhein, M.D., D.D.S., which is of interest to nurses, par- 
ticularly the following extract: 

"In the State. of New York, during the present session of the Legislature, 
a law is being passed placing the trained nurse under the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Regents, which necessitates that she should possess the proper 
qualifications in education and practice. In view of the high esteem held for the 
work of the trained nurse, it appears remarkable that the sphere of her useful- 
ness has not long since been extended to our own specialty. 

" It would be an easy matter to add to the training-schools for nurses a 
department of dental nurses. Applicants for admission to such a course should 
be required to pass a satisfactory preliminary examination. Outside of the 
general didactic instruction which they should receive they should obtain addi- 
tional instruction in regard to the oral cavity, etc., from a stomatologic member 
of the school's faculty. They would also receive their manual training under 
the same supervision, and in the hospital material they would find ample oppor- 
tunity for perfecting their working technic. 

" It is difficult to estimate in advance how much benefit would accrue to a 
large percentage of hospital cases if their mouths could be properly cleansed 
and rendered sterile. 

" Would it be claiming too much to say that there are serious conditions 
where such treatment properly administered might prove the turning-point 
towards recovery or, in organic diseases, towards a material improvement in the 
general condition? Perhaps their greatest sphere of usefulness would be to 
place the mouths of patients in a sterile condition preliminary to undergoing 
surgical operations. When we consider all the devices used in the modern 
operating-room, all devoted to obtaining ideal aseptic conditions; when we 
consider the patient anesthetized in an atmosphere barren of pus germs, with 
the single exception that too frequently the patient's mouth is redolent with 
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putrescent filth, washed with secretions of pus, — when we consider such condi- 
tions with a celebrated surgeon about to enter into the digestive tract, can we 
longer question the value of the preliminary treatment by the dental nurse in 
such a case? Then there is the infirmary practice connected with all the large 
hospitals. Here is a field for the doing of the greatest good to this vast class of 
unfortunates. The cleansing of the mouths of properly selected patients in the 
dispensaries, combined with the proper education for preserving oral hygienic 
conditions, would be of greater value in the uplifting of the masses than any 
other means at present employed. 

" Having graduated from the training-school, it would be in keeping with 
our other laws to compel the nurses to pass a State Board examination. The 
passing successfully of such an examination would then entitle them to be regis- 
tered as trained dental nurses. Being so registered, they would be able to 
practise their profession in private life. By that is not meant the fact that 
they would be licensed to go around indiscriminately, cleansing the mouths of 
the people. Their license to practise dental nursing should mean that they are 
permitted to cleanse, polish, and medicate the dental territory only under the 
prescription of the patient's attending stomatologist. 

" As chairman of your section, I ask your approval for this means of 
placing within reach of the human race the boon of prophylaxis in stomatology. 
There are three good reasons why it should receive your endorsement: First, 
it will tend materially towards the public good; second, it will open to woman- 
kind a new vocation second to none in desirability; third, it will materially aid 
the stomatologist in the quality of his results." 



Protection or the Healthy Skin During the Application or the Ront- 
gen Bats. — The Medical Record, quoting from a German exchange, says: "G. 
Holzknecht and R. Grtinfeld have devised a protective covering for the skin for 
use during the application of the Bontgen rays. It consists of a sheet of tin 
which is covered on both sides with a thin layer of hard rubber. The plate thus 
made may be of any size and shape desired and perforated by as many apertures 
as wished. It is very flexible and may be easily adapted to the various curva- 
tures, etc., of the body. It is light and easy to handle, and may be sterilized, 
washed, or heated without damage. Its extended use shows that it affords a 
complete protection to the healthy skin from the burning and other annoyances 
which frequently attend the use of the application of the Bontgen rays." 



Collodium in Treatment or Carbuncle. — The following is taken from a 
German medical journal : " Dr. Hauffe, of Eilenburg, calls attention to the far 
more rapid healing of a carbuncle when the immediate environment is painted 
witn collodium. The hairs must be carefully shaved off and the centre of the 
lesion treated with sublimate or otherwise as needed. The layer of collodium 
protects the sound tissues and exerts a gentle pressure, both of which favor 
rapid repair." 

Cocaine Before Chloroform. — Stuver, writing in the Denver Medical Times, 
says he has found painting the mucous membrane of the nose with a two per 
cent, solution of cocaine applied on a cotton-wrapped probe ten or fifteen minutes 
before beginning the anaesthetic, prevents vomiting. He thinks it would be quite 
as effective with ether. 



